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The Passage of the Red Sea. — Major General Tulloch, of the British 
Army, has read before the Victoria Institute a paper which appears in a 
recent number of the Transactions of the Institute, giving his observations 
upon the place and manner of the Exodus from personal examinations of the 
topography of the region. It was his good fortune to witness on Lake Men- 
zaleh the driving back of the water bv a strong east wind similar to the phe- 
nomenon mentioned in Exodus, and he holds that while the Exodus could 
not have taken place at this lake, a similar phenomenon could have been 
accomplished at the northern end of what is the present Great Bitter Lake. 
He recognizes only two possible roads out of Egypt, the northern road run- 
ning to the south of Lake Menzaleh, which was the great road leading into 
Asia, and a possibly more southerly route between lakes Timsah and Balah, 
where there is a high ridge or plateau. He thinks that there is no question 
that in an earlier period the arm of the Red Sea known as the Gulf of Suez 
ran up as far as the Bitter lakes, if not also to Lake Timsah, and that as the 
Israelites passed down the Wadv Tumilat they started either to take the 
northern road, or the road just north of Timsah, but turning southward they 
at once had the Gulf of Suez on their left and were in danger both of being 
caught between the sea and the mountains and of being without water. He 
holds that their march was halted just opposite the northern end of the 
Great Bitter Lake and that here the east wind accomplished the result 
which the account describes. He rejects the view that the passage could 
have been made at Shalouf or at the narrows between the two Bitter lakes. 
He concludes bv saying that "from an ordinary military examination of the 
actual district, and then considering what its state was in ancient times, it 
will be seen that the simple Bible narrative is evidently a very graphic and 
correct account of what really took place." Professor Hull, the chairman, 
felt that the writer had not emphasized the miraculous character of the 
event. He would hold that the Red Sea came up as far as Timsah, and 
that the Israelites crossed where the water was of considerable depth, and 
that it was through a miraculous interposition that the Israelites were 
obliged to "have a passage hewn for them through the water;" it required 
something more than an accidental east wind to clear a passage. General 
Tulloch claimed that he intended not to minimize the miraculous element, but 
onlv to explain the statements of the narrative in Exodus. An excellent map 
illustrating the scene is furnished with the article. 
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